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OXFORD IN THE GREAT CIVIL WAR: 
MRS. BAMBRIDGE’S ESTATE. 





In Mr. George Sherwood’s useful and in- 
| teresting ‘ Dramatis Persone,’ vol. i. No. 18, 


occurs the following statement, which throws 
a brief gleam of light upon the beleaguered 
University :— 
Delegates’ Exams., vol. ii. : Greaves v. Babington. 
A.D. 1646/7. Richard Zouch, LL.D., Principal 





of St. Alban Hall, Oxon, present at the making 
of Mary Bambridge’s will. Knew her almost 


| 20 years before her death. (Signs.) 


Mary Bambridge, widow of Dr. Bambridge, 
made her will in her house over against Merton 
College, 25 February, 1643/4. She had three sons 
in London. The Lord Primate of A 
reminded her that according to Moses’ Law the 
eldest son should have a double portion. 

John Greaves, nominated as sole executor, 
told the King he had been left a good estate. 

James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, resided at 
Exeter College. (Signs.) Was present at the 
making of the will. 

Thomas Hinson, servant to Dr. Zouch, present 
at the making of the will. 








Philip Alport and Mary his wife, servants to 
Mrs. Bambridge, and Dr. Zouch, were present at 
the making of the will. 

Margaret Fletcher, a legatee. 

Thomas, Earl of Sussex, aged 50, at his house in 
Covent Garden, says he lodged at Mrs. Bam- 
bridge’s most of the time that Oxford remained 
a garrison, and observed her to be a very sickly, 
weak and feeble old woman, and very defective in 
her understanding and memory. The sum of 
6001. was placed upon bond in this deponent’s 
hands for securing the same, some few days before 
her death, and shortly after an order came from 
the Lords Commissioners for the stay and keeping 
of the same in this deponent’s hands for His 
Majesty’s use, and afterwards another order to pay 
it unto them, but most of it being already pre- 
disposed of for this deponent’s own necessities, he 
sent 2501. in gold for H.M.’s use. Was present at 
the Council Table at Oxford when Mr. Greaves 
appeared upon a summons and explained how the 
money was disposed. 100l. was destined for the 
building of some house of Astronomy which these 
times would not yet permit, and so it was lent 
to the King, and the Lord Treasurer assigned it 
to this deponent for H.M.’s house, whereof this 
deponent was then Treasurer. (Signs.) 

John Walker, aged 21, domestic servant to 
Lord Sussex these 7 years: born at Burstall, 
co. York. Was at Oxford in Mrs. Bambridge’s 
house. 

Frances Ellis, wife of William, aged 39, domestic 
servant to Lord Sussex these 9 years; born at 
Overthorp, co. North’ton. Was at Oxford at the 
same time. 

Matilda Grant, wife of Thomas, aged 36, house- 
hold servant to Lord Sussex these 20 years; 
born at Horton, Bucks. That Mrs. Bambridge 
appeared to be a very weak woman. 

Richard Zouche (1590-1661), civilian 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ Ixiii. 417), was Regius Professor 
of Civil Law from 1620 until death; and a 
judge of High Court of Admiralty from 
1641, of which he was deprived in 1649 for 
his Royalist proclivities, only to be restored 
thereto one month before his demise. 

John Bainbridge, or Bambridge, M.D. of 
both Universities (1582-1643), physician and 
astronomer (‘ D.N.B.,’ ii. 434), originally a 
graduate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where his kinsman Dr. Joseph Hall, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich (whose mother 
was Winifred Bambridge, a strict Puritan), 
had been his tutor; he was appointed in 
1619, by the founder, the first Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and 
entered as a “‘ Master-Commoner ”’ of Merton 
College, where he lived for some years and 
filled the office of Senior Linacre Lecturer. 
He afterwards lived in a house opposite 
Merton, and, dying there on Nov. 3, 1643, 
was buried in the College Chapel, where his 
monumental] tablet may still be seen on the 
north wall of the quire, being the only one 
remaining there. Bainbridge was godfather 
of, and gave his Christian name to, John 
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Wood, Anthony Wood’s youngest brother; 
and on Feb. 1, 1643, Philip Herbert, fourth 
Earl of Pembroke and Chancellor of the 
University, came to lodge at his house 
(v. A. Wood’s ‘ Life and Times,’ O.H.S., 
1891, i. 86). The‘ D.N.B.’ does not mention 
his marriage, but his eldest son (Deuteronomy 
xxi. 17) was, probably, the John Bainbridge, 
s, John, “‘ doctoris,’”? who matriculated from 
St. Alban Hall and took his B.A. degree on 
Feb. 18, 1627/8, aged 16; M.A. June 3, 
1630 ; and was, possibly, Vicar of Ashburn- 
ham, Sussex, in 1632. 

John Greaves (1602-52), mathematician 
and traveller (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 38), Fellow of 
Merton, was Gresham Professor of Geometry 
in London, 1630, and succeeded Bainbridge 
as Savilian Professor of Astronomy, but was 
ejected by Parliament from his chair and 
fellowship in 1648. His younger brother, 
Edward Greaves, M.D., Fellow of All Souls 
and Linacre Reader of Physic, is said to 
have been created a baronet by Charles I. 

James Ussher (1581-1656), Archbishop of 
Armagh (‘D.N.B.,’ Iviii. 64), removed in 
1642 with Parliamentary sanction to Oxford, 
occupying the house of John Prideaux, 
Rector of Exeter College for the last thirty 
years (who had just been made Bishop of 
Worcester by the King), and remained in the 
University until March 5, 1644-5, when he 
accompanied Prince Charles to Bristol. It 
was at Ussher’s instance that Bainbridge 
wrote the treatise ‘ Canicularia,’ published at 
Oxford by Greaves in 1648. 

There was an apothecary at Oxford called 
Philip Alport, whom Anthony Wood 
patronized when in need of a “ vomitt”’ ; 
and this person appears to have dwelt on 
the south side of High Street, between the 
present Grove and Oriel Streets, opposite 
St. Mary’s Church; to have married in 
September, 1658, Millicent Astrey of Little 
Milton, Oxon, in St. John the Baptist 
Church (Merton Chapel); and to have been 
buried, according to the St. Mary’s Register, 
on June 14, 1665. The Philip Alport 
“Serv. Doctris. Bambrig.,”’ privilegiatus 
May 28, 1641, aged 34, if not identical, was 
probably a relation (v. Wood’s ‘City of 
Oxford,’ 1899, i. 138 n., and iii. 247 ; Wood’s 
‘ Life,’ i. 220). 

Thomas Savile, first Viscount Savile of 
Castlebar, in the peerage of Ireland, second 
Baron Savile of Pontefract, and first Earl of 
Sussex, in the peerage of England (* D.N.B..,’ 
1. 374), is that sinister figure whom Clarendon 
described as a man 
*¢ of an ambitious and restless nature, of parts and 
wit enough, but in his disposition and inclination 








so false that he could never be believed or- 
ie agg upon......A bold talker, and applic- 
= a any undertaking, good, bad, or indif-- 
erent.’’ 


The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives his dates as 1590 ?-1658 ? 
but if he was actually 50 in 1646-7, as stated 
above, he must have been born in 1596-7. 
He had been seized by the Earl of Newcastle- 
and confined in Newark Castle for six. 
months, but on May 13, 1643, was, on the 
King’s command, transferred to Oxford in. 
order that Charles might in person examine, 
the accusations against him. Savile’s de- 
fence was drawn up with such skill that 
Charles, ever prone to confide in worse men. 
than himself, sent him a sealed pardon, and 
Newcastle publicly apologized for having: 
arrested him. Savile remained in Oxford,, 
and resumed his place at the Council and 
his duties as Treasurer of the King’s House- 
hold. At this time the noble Chapter House 
of Christ Church, sometime the Chapter 
House of St. Frideswide’s Priory, served for- 
the King’s Council Chamber. Savile seems 
continually to have urged the necessity of 
making peace; and on May 25, 1644, he 
was created Earl of Sussex. On Jan. 11,. 
1644/5, he was once more imprisoned, this 
time at Oxford; and Digby, on the royal 
behalf, impeached him of high treason.. 
But the House of Lords urging Savile’s 
privilege as a peer, no further steps were 
taken ; and, about the middle of March, he 
was released on condition that he removed 
to France. Whereupon he fled to London. 
and the Parliament. 


It was not until over a century and a 
quarter after this time that the University 
could boast of a permanent house of 
Astronomy. Originally the top room in the- 
Tower of the Five Orders of (what is now 
called) the Old Schools, with the roof above 
it, was the observatory of the Savilian. 
Professor of Astronomy, such as it was in the 
earliest days of telescopes. Edmund Halley 
kept a 24-ft. telescope in his rooms, when, he 
was an undergraduate of Queen’s College,,. 
about 1676, and with it observed a sunspot. 
In 1769 Prof. Thomas Hornsby tried to 
observe the transit of Venus from his 
primitive premises on the Schools’ Tower ;: 
and others used the tower of New College 
(which together with the Cloisters, &c., had 
been used by Charles I. as his magazine) 
and other prominent buildings for the same- 
purpose. So difficult was the observation. 
that Dr. Hornsby seized the opportunity to 
represent the inconvenience to the Trustees 
of the great benefactor, Dr. John Radcliffe,. 
with the happy result that the Trustees built 
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the new Observatory (begun in 1772), and | Thus at last the aspiration of the first 
completely fitted it out with the most perfect | Astronomy Professor, Dr. Bainbridge, was 





instruments which could then be procured | fulfilled, and the University obtained her 


v. ‘A History of the Oxford Museum,’ | first permanent house of Astronomy. 
1909, by H. M. and K. D. Vernon, pp. 20-2). | A. R. BAYLEy. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, p. 3.) 


Next in the list (p. 5) come two Troops of The two troops were disbanded in 1788, 
Horse Grenadier Guards, formed in 1693 and | ‘‘ and their lists of Colonels include some of 
1702 respectively, each having an establish- | the most noted soldiers of the day” (1). 
ment of | They are the only units in which there 
1 Colonel, | was an Officer styled ‘‘ Guidon.”’ The word 
1 Lieutenant Colonel, | signified a standard, of the kind carried by 
1 Major | cavalry regiments, and hence the officer who 
re : |carried it; latterly it meant only a rank, 
1 


, ae ins ‘ 
a ‘evolved much in the same way as the 
. RAO, | ‘* Ensign’ of infantry regiments. 
2 Lieutenants, | Further information about any of these- 
and 165 N.C.O.s and men. officers would be welcome. 
The officers of the two Troops were :— 
First Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards. Dates of their present commissions.. 
Colonel .. ne Lieut. Gen. James Dormer... 10 Feb. 1737-8. 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Pawlet .. ee ae oa 3 April 1733. 
Major oa i Lewis Dejean .. a ae oa 12 June 1731. 


— {Thomas Forth .. os we = 2 Nov. 1727. 
apuains .. ++ John Duvernet .. as a8 he 2 Oct. 1731. 


Guidon  .. wm William Twysden a an Fe ditto. 
Lieut te fCourthorpe Clayton .. re aa ditto. 
Batic taaee ** | William Strickland .. = a 18 July 1732. 


'Second Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards. 


Colonel .. a Francis #. of Effingham (2) .. 21 June 1737. 
Lieutenant Colonel William Duckett nig we Eon 15 Mar. 1729. 
Major ae a William Elliot .. =P ae ee 13 July 1737. 
Cantai f William Brereton Be ME ae 14 Mar. 1733-4. 

GPURNS «:- ‘+ | William Clarke . a - a 7 Jan. 1738-9. 
Guidon ahs ei Rt. Hon. Tho. Ld. Howard (3) PP ditto. 

° . fJohn Randall . ee 4 a 14 Mar. 1733-4. 
Lieutenants ** \ John Keate “s 9 Aug. 1734. 


(1) ‘The Extinct Regiments of the British Army,’ A. E. Sewell, 1887, 
(2) 7th Baron Howard, of Effingham, and Ist Earl of Effingham. 
(8) Only son of the Earl of Effingham. 


The Royal Regiment of Horse Guards comes next (p. 6) with the officers here 
following :— 





Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. Dates of their present commissions. 
Colonel .. oe Field Marshal D. of Argyll (1) sa 6 Aug. 1733. 
Lieutenant Colonel John Wyville .. 2 e 3g 29 Jan. 1733-4. 

Major ic ce Gregory Beake .. ae ve «e ditto. 
Charles Jenkinson (2) .. i ee 5 Feb. 1722-3. 
Sir James Chamberlaine (3) .. a3 20 Jan. 1730-1. 
ew John Gilbert .. es ee EP 20 April 1732. 
ee ‘+ |John Bennett .. “3 ad -» 29 Jan. 1733-4, 
James Madan .. oe és aa 30 April 1734. 
Thomas Markham A ee 18 July 1737. 


(1) John, 2nd Duke of Argyll. He was also Duke of Greenwich (1719). 
(2) Third son of Sir Robert Jenkinson, 2nd Bart., of Walcot, Oxfordshire, and Hawkesbury, Glos.. 
He was father of Charles J., lst Baron Hawkesbury (1786), and 1st Earl of Liverpool (1796). 
(8) Or Chamberlayne, 4th Baronet. The Baronetcy became extinct in 1776. 
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] 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards (continued). Dates of their present commissions. | 
Captain Lieutenant Charles Shipman ve ae SP (p. 
(Thomas Taylor a yc ae 14 Jan. 1720-1. ay 
Richard Wenman ae a5 oe 9 Sept. 1726. 
John Lloyd ns is ee Re 12 Dec. 1728. 
a John Guy ee os ae 29 Jan. 1733-4. 
ne ++ "Theodore Hoste Oo ss +? ie 7 May 1734. 
Henry Miget pe P Be 18 July 1737. 
Robert Eeoveden (o)) x. ote a 18 July 1737. 
\John Mercer... 3% ee oie 9 July 1739. 
John Powlett .. ee “se we 2 Oct. 1731. 
John Fitzwilliams oe oe oe 20 April 1732. 
John Needham .. we bis oe 10 May 1732. 
William Campbell x we ‘re 29 Jan. 1733-4. 
Cornets .. -- 4 Thomas Sweetenham .. . re 17 May 1736. 
Hugh Forbes .. ae os <5 18 July 1737. 
George Eyres .. = abe ae ditto. 
Henry Rolt pa 12 Aug. 1737. 
\ O’Carroll .. 9 July 1739. 
(4) Of Ingoldisthorpe Hall, Norfolk. His grandson was adele Sir William Hoste, lst Baronet. 
(5) Fourth son of{Sir William Ramsden, 2nd Baronet. 
The rank of Captain-Lieutenant was given| The analogy is much the same as the 
to the senior Lieutenant in a regiment, but | ‘‘drums and fifes” of a regiment, really 
carried no extra pay with it. See the note|meaning the drummers and _ fifers, or 
on it by Mr. R. PreRpornt at 11 S. xi. 187. | “‘cover’’ at cricket, for the man who is 
The word “Cornet,” meaning a rank | fielding at cover-point. 
in the Army, is derived from “ cornet,” | “The King’s own Regiment of Horse,” 
the standard of a troop of cavalry. In early | which comes next (p. 6), with the same 
days the Captain of every troop of cavalry | establishment of officers as the preceding 
had his own cornet or standard, which was | regiment, was formed in 1685, and is now 
‘carried by the junior officer of the troop, | designated the “Ist (King’s) Dragoon Ki 
who was hence called Cornet. Guards.” th 
The officers were :— 
The King’s own Regiment of Horse. Dates of their present commissions. D 
Colonel .. Earl of Pembroke (1) « see 22 June 1783. “ 
Lieutenant Colonel John Brown. : .. 30 June 1737. 7 
Major ie +s Martin Madan .. ee < ee 14 June 1734. 
George Furnese are ~ bce 11 Sept. 1721. 
Timothy Carr .. oe os ae 7 May 1734. 
Captains .. as Robert Watts .. oe a0 ai 19 May 1736. 
Nathaniel Smith . 7 ‘ 21 Dec. 1738. 
Henry Harvey .. ee ee ee ditto. 
Captain Lieutenant? Charles Bembow we ta ans 21 Dec. 1738. 
Thomas Strudwick ws is ne 10 Feb. 1721-2. 
Richard Jones .. a as oa 18 Nov. 1729. 
Thomas Merriden — oe ‘'e 25 Dec. 1734. 
Lieutenants -. | William Thompson a és ie 20 Jan. 1735-6. 
William Lacombe = 19 May 1736. 
Charles — Boothby « —- 7 July 1737. 
George Harvey . , 9 21 Dec. 1738. 
Henry Devic .. 40 or xe 5 Mar. 1738-9. 0 
Edward Draper... a a ws 2 Aug. 1734. fc 
William Fitzwilliams .. om pie 25 Dec. 1734. G 
William Page .. ie aie i 20 Jan. 1735-6. ° 
John Boscawin .. =m ts .. 17 May 1736. u 
Corneis .. -- Philip Browne .. ; 7 July 1737. 
Thomas Wallis .. 21 Mar. 1737-8. 
James Wharton 21 Dec. 1738. 
George Allcroft 5 Mar. 1738-9. 
\William Lightfoot 1 Nov. 1739. 





(1) Henry, 9th Earl of Pembroke, and 6th Earl of Satie. 
(2) One captaincy is vacant. 
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This is followed by two regiments of horse | _ The first, “‘ The Queen’s own Regiment of 
(p. 7), each having the following establish- | Horse,’ was formed in 1685, and is now 





ment of officers :— designated the “2nd Dragoon Guards 
1 Colonel, (Queen’s Bays).” 
1 Lieutenant Colonel, | Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records of the 
1 Major, | British Army’ says that in 1727 the title 
3 Captains, of the regiment was changed to “The 
1 Captain Lieutenant, Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Horse,” 
5 Lieutenants, | but in this list the word “‘ Royal ’’ does not 
6 Cornets. appear. 
The officers in 1740 were :— F 
The Queen’s own Regiment of Horse. enuttar tenueiaaie é 
Colonel .. ee ee ee Pai) pee oe ee 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard Whitworth .. we ee 1 Jan. 1717-8. 
Major ie ee Peter Naizon .. ee ne ee 21 May 1733. 
Charles Otway .. + we ae 1 July 1721. 
Captains .. <i {Anthony Rankins ore ee ee 21 May 1733. 
Philip Anstruthers (2) .. ee ae 12 July 1739. 
Captain Lieutenant Francis Hull .. ae os eo 21 May 1733. 
Robert Stringer we we ae 2 Jan. 1722-3. 
Wadham Wyndham .. as on 5 April 1732. 
Lieutenants < William Chaworth Se AP de 21 May 1733 
Solomon Stevenson .. és ‘8 13 May 1735. 
Somerville ‘ oa es 23 July 1737. 
(Chambers Dashwood (3) ne ee 5 April 1732. 
{Joseph Ash ne xe ae os 21 May 1733. 
Cornele James Campbell es a as 14 May 1735. 
= me Exe of Hume (4) ae ee ea 13 May 1735. 
John Cope ae ee és wa 23 July 1737. 
Charles Henry Lee... ee as 29 Oct. 1739. 


(1) John, 2nd Duke of Montagu, K.G., K.B., was appointed to the Colonelcy on 6 May, 1740. 
From 1740 until the time of his death in 1749, he was Master-General of the Ordnance. At his death 
the Dukedom became extinct. 

(2) Probably a misprint for Anstruther. 

(3) The Christian name is probably Chamberlayne. Ina MS. note on the interleaf Chamberlayne- 
Dashwood is shown as Lieutenant of 16 April, 1741. Sir Robert Dashwood, Ist Bart., of Northbrook, 
Oxfordshire, married in 1682 Penelope, daughter of Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, Bart. Their eldest 
son was named Chamberlayne. He died in 1743. This is probably the man. 

(4) William, 8th Earl of Home, otherwise Hume (‘ D.N.B.’). 


. J. H. Lesum, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
(See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 8. i.-xii., passim ; 12 S. i. 65, 243, 406.) 
PIONEERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS (continued). 


G. J. HoLyoaKke. Miss M. E. Hayes. 


Brighton.—A tablet placed by the Co-| Raheny, co. Dublin.—A granite wheel 
operative Union on Eastern Lodge, Camel- | eross of Celtic design has been erected to her 
ford Road, was dedicated by Mr. E. O.| memory in her native place. It is thus 
Greening on July 17, 1915. It is thus! jnseribed :— 


inscribed :— (On shaft.) Heal the sick, say unto them, 





Ja a. am the Kingdom of God is come unto you. 

Social Reformer (On base.) Marie Elizabeth Hayes, Doctor 

and Co-operator and Missionary. Born at Raheny Rectory. 

lived here from ; 17 May, 1874. Died at Delhi, 4 January, 1908, 

1881 to his death = Friends have given this cress in memoryfof her 
in 1906. work in India. 
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ROBERT RAIKES. 


London.—In 1880 a statue of Robert 
Raikes was placed in the Villiers Street 
section of the Victoria Embankment Gardens, 
and unveiled by the Earl of Shaftesbury on 
July 3. It is the work of Thomas Brock, and 
‘cost 1,200/., contributed by the children and 
teachers of about 4,000 Sunday schools 
throughout the country. Raikes is _re- 
‘presented “in the costume of his own day, 
standing erect, and teaching from a book 
which he holds in one hand, while with the 
other he emphasizes the lesson.”? On the 
granite pedestal is the following inscrip- 
tion :— : 

Robert Raikes, 
Founder of Sunday Schools 
1780 ' 


This statue was erected 
under the direction of 
the Sunday School Union 
by contributions 
from teachers and scholars 
of Sunday Schools in Great 
Britain, July, 1880. 


(See 7 S. iv. 472, s.v. Byron.) 


The Mall, Notting Hill Gate.—In front of 
Essex Unitarian Church is a pedestal con- 
taining a representation of a schoolboy 
seated, and holding a Bible in his hand. The 
‘figure was sculptured by Hugh Stannus, and 
was removed to its present position in 1887. 
It formerly stood in front of the Unitarian 
‘Church in Essex Street, Strand, where it 
was unveiled by Henry Richard, M.P., on 
June 26, 1880. The pedestal contains 
appropriate texts of Scripture and the 
following inscription :— 

Erected 
to commemorate the Christian efforts 
of the 
Originators of Sunday Schools 
[Members of various Churches] 
from the time of 
Cardinal Borromeo 
1580 


to that of 
Theophilus cao Ss Robert Raikes, 
1780 ; 


> 
in gratitude to God 
‘or His blessing on Sunday School labours 
during the past century ; 
and in fervent hope 
‘that the time may soon come when differences 
of opinion 
will no longer separate disciples of Christ 
in works of usefulness. 
1880 


Twelve names of Sunday-school originators 
are carved on the sides of the pedestal. 
Gloucester.—Robert Raikes is buried in 
the family vault in the south aisle of the 
Church of St. Mary-de-Crypt. Near the 











site of the grave a marble tablet is placed. 
It commemorates his parents, and also bears 
the following inscription relating to him- 
self :— 
Roberti etiam horum Filii natu maximi 
Qui Scholis Sabbatiois 
hic primum a se institutis 
necnon apud alios te. 
felici opera studioque suo commondatis [sic] 
Obiit = ot ait 
{ Salutis 
Anno| Btatis sue 75. 
Sm Trrus SAatt. 


Bradford.—This statue was raised at a 
cost of 3,000/., the subscriptions ranging from 
ld. to 5. It was originally erected in front 
of the Town Hall, but has since been removed 
to a site in Manningham Park. The 
sculptor was the late John Adams: Acton, 


‘dnd it was unveiled by the Duke of Devon- 


shire on Aug. 3, 1874. Sir Titus is repre- 
sented with his right arm resting on the chair 
in which he is sitting, and in his left hand he 
holds a scroll displaying the plan of Saltaire. 
The canopy was designed by Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson in harmony with the 
character of the building near which it 
originally stood. 

“The base of the canopy is 17 ft. square, and 
upon it rests the pedestal of the statue, 5 ft. high. 
From the four corners of the base rise grouped 
shafts of granite supporting the arches, and over 
each of the shafts is a crocketed pinnacle. The 
canopy itself is composed of four large stones, 
which form a groined roof with moulded ribs, 
and a large pendant cross in the centre. The 
arches contain statuettes, each with its symbol, 
representing Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and 
Charity, and the whole is surmounted by a spire 
40 ft. high.” 

QuIntTIN Hoce. 

London.—Close by the Polytechnic In 
stitution in Langham Place, W., a bronze 
statue of the founder was unveiled by the 
late Duke of Argyll on Nov. 24, 1906. It 
is the work of Sir George Frampton, and 
represents Quintin Hogg seated, and reading 
from a book to two boys. The pedestal is 
thus inscribed :— 

Quintin Hogg 
1843-1903 
Erected by the Members of the 
Regent Street Polytechnic to the 
Memory of their Founder. 


I take this opportunity of thanking the 
following gentlemen for valued help ren- 
dered: Mr. W. J. Mercer, F.R.Hist.S., Mr. 
Ernest H. H. Shorting, Mr. John Hamson, 
Mr. George Guest, Mr. Roland Austin, and 
others. JouHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(To be continued.) 
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THACKERAY AND ‘ THE Trmes.’—I cannot | there are good grounds for connecting his 
claim to be a learned Thackerayan, so am |name as initiator with that of the tree, the 
unable to say whether the following passage | more so as he also practises what we call 
has been noted by the latest bibliographers | white magic, or, in other words, protects 
of the writer :— people against witches. 

“Thackeray came to the evening rehearsal and Mama jombo is found among the Soninke 
told me that he had written the criticism on ‘ Mac- | and Khassonke and possibly other Mandingo 
=, = a Eafomgen hag gn —- > had been | tribes, N. W. THomas. 
cut out—that in wha wro i 
word pe praise Me omitted. How sick 1 am of Egwoba, Manorgate Road, Norbiton. 

scoundrel paper !”’—‘ The Diaries o illiam TU. - 
Charles Macready. 1833-51,’ ed. by W. Toynbee, ee ee 
London, 1912; entry of April 14, 1838. 2 
: SALISBURY CATHEDRAL: BAKER MANUSCRIPTS 

So far as I can see there is no reference | Corr ecTIon (See 12 S. i. 425.)—Among 
to this article (perhaps there are two) in the | the MSS. ; nates eee at E this reference 
bibliography attached to Mr. Melville’s|jas peen found a square 8vo MS. vol. of 
second life of the novelist (1910). But this a : € 
i ae : he some 138 numbered pp. Of these pp. 49-138 
is not surprising, seeing that the first edition | record all the inscriptions in the Cloisters 
of the * Macready Papers’ (which appeared | the Cloister Green a Close. The following 
rm Paty under “¢ ee of Sir F./is a complete index to the inscriptions con- 

ollock) contained only selections from the | tained therein. An asterisk shows those with 
— &e., and omitted this particular | gems :-— 
entry. INDEX. 

“ Acep 100” at GussaGEe St.” ANDREW. ee — Hitberd 
—St. Andrew’s Chapel, Handley, Dorset, is pee Cunningham Hinton 
of partly Norman, partly Early English | Adney Cyril Hodgson 
architecture. It stands close to Chapel | Alford Davies Hole 
Farm, which includes the long, mediaeval | Andrews Day Hooker 
barn once belonging to Shaftesbury Abbey, — oo a, 
and now called “ the stables.”” Beneath the Rehood Dodsworth Houghton 
Holy Table at its east end the visitor | Baker Donne Hussey 
treads :-— Barker Dowland Ingram 

Gulielmus Williams de Barter Edwards Jacob 
Woodcotte Generos’ extremii Bassett Ekins Jennings 
suum diem clausit Nouembt Bazley Emly Judd 
ye I7th 1725 Aged 100. al are pe 

The transition from Latin to English| pon. — rainee 
suggests that all but the English words = Bidilecombe Fale Kenan 
cut “ante mortem predicti Gulielmi.” The | Bingham Fisher King 
survival in 1725 of the medieval shortening | Bouverie Fitzgerald Lacey 
of “generosus, extremum” is also notable. _—— wea —_ (s) 

Epwarp 8. Dopason. Bovle Fruin loved 

Oxford Union Society, Oxford. ales Fry Lear 

; Mumso Jumso. — According to the me, Gilbert tes 

N.E.D.’ the origin of this expression is | Broderick Godwin Lewis 
unknown. This statement is inaccurate ; | Brooke Golding Loder 
not only do the authorities cited—Moore | Brown | Goodwin Lucas 
and Mungo Park—locate the custom among Buckeridge oun aan rd 
the western Mandingo, as is proved by one Buruis Greanly MacCobb 
of the citations in the Dictionary itself, | Cane Grove Macdonald 
but it can be stated with some certainty | Chapeau Grover Marryatt 
os jumbo or — is a tree, probably a. a = ened 

spyros mespiliformis, the root of which is : = 

used in magic by societies of women with the Py , ima Mile 
object of curing a disease said to be caused | Cobb Hancock Moberley 
by water spirits (Monteil, ‘ Les Khassonké,’ | Coleridge Harding Money 
p- 227 sq.). As the mama jombo (anglicized | Collis Harris Moody 
into Mumbo Jumbo) is, besides being a Gesey Envy oe Mount s 
blacksmith and a dancer, the operator in a een Hea h Mus 1 

t 4 Bescec sates | . Coombs eathcote lusse 
rite connected with the initiation of girls, | Copeman Hedger Neale 
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INDEX (continued). 


Nodder Richards Thompson 
Norton Richardson Titball 
Nowell Rigden Todd 
Oakley Robinson Tooke 
Oliver Rogers Townsend 
Osmond Ruddle Turner 
Ottaway Satchwell Vanderplank 
Parker Seymer Verrinder 
Pearce Simpson Walker 
Perkins Snook Wapshare 
Perry Standly Wenyere 
Phelps Stevens White 
Plucknett Stewart *Wickins 
Poore Stock Wilkins 
Pothecary Sturgess Wilkinson 
Price Swayne Williams 
Prior Sweet Wilson 
Read qaup Wyndham 
Renaud Taylor Yarham 
Repton Thomas Young 
INSCRIPTIONS WHICH HAVE DISAPPEARED. 
Adlam Goode Powell 
Albert Goodridge Price 
Cloterbrooke Horner Smedmore 
er Hunt Wentworth 
Glover Jay Wilson 
Golding Judd Wise 
H.W. 


As1aco.—The name of this place now 
figures prominently in Italian and Austrian 
bulletins of war. It was, and probably still 
is, the chief place of a little district in the 
mountains north of Vicenza, and a century 
ago was inhabited by a Teutonic colony 
known under the name of the ‘ Sieben 
Perghe” or ‘Sette Communi.” W. S. 
Rose, writing to Henry Hallam from Vicenza, 
in October, 1817, gives a description of their 
folk-lore and customs, some of which— 
according to him—remind one of some of the 
Celtic usages. The following is worthy of 
notice :— 

“*If aman dies by violence, instead of clothing 
him as the dead are usually clothed, they lay him 
out with a hat upon his head and shoes upon his 
feet, seeking to give him the appearance of a way- 
faring man, perhaps as symbolizing one surprised 
in the great journey of life.’’ 

In an episcopal visit to Asiago, in 1597, 
the statement occurs that ‘‘ Cimbros se esse 
asserunt,’’ and, according to Rose, Bossuet’s 
catechism has been translated into their 
dialect and published under the title : ‘‘ Dar 
kloane Catechismo vor dez Béloseland 
vortra’ghet in z’gaprecht von Siben Perghen. 
In Seminarien von Padebe, 1813.” A 
vocabulary has been printed by Marco Pezzo 
P. Veronese in his ‘ Dei Cimbri Veronesi, e 
Vicentini’ (3rd edition, Verona, 1763). 
According to a German author, King 
Frederick IV. of Denmark visited them in 
1709, and found that the language spoken at 














heard by him in the “ Sette Communi.” 
According to Baedeker, however, they alf 
speak Italian in our days. See W. S. R(ose), 
‘ Letters from the North of Italy ’ (London,. 
1819), vol. i. pp. 247 et seg. ; J. A. Cramer’s 
‘Italy’ (1826), 3% 125; Josiah Conder's. 
“Italy ’ (1831), i. 107. 

It is a curious coincidence that the 
German name of Transylvania is also 
Siebenbuergen; the seven burghs are 
represented by seven castles in the eoat of 
arms of that ancient principality. ae 





Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“STILL LIFE.”’—This term, in its very 
peculiar use with reference to painting, is. 
probably, like many other terms of fine art, 
an importation from Dutch, which has the 
equivalent stilleven (compare the German 
Still-leben). It does not seem easy to 
explain quite satisfactorily how the designa- 
tion “‘ still life” has come to be applied only 
to lifeless objects as @ subject for painting. 
Does the history of the term in Dutch throw 
any light on the question ? 

The oldest example of the term in English 
known to me is of date 1695. Can any 
earlier instance be found ? 

Oxford, HENRY BRADLEY. 


FLETCHER Famity.—Joseph Fletcher, of 
Ballyboy, King’s County, married Elizabeth 
Kershaw, had a son Richard, born 1798; 
also a cousin Joseph Fletcher of Tullamore, 
1779, married Sarah Higgins of Dublin, 
December, 1798, died at Carlow, Ireland, 
1842; had a son William, born (c.) 1807,. 
married, at Dublin, Elizabeth Smith. 

Ancestors of above with dates of birth, 
&ce., will be appreciated. 

Wo. J. FLETCHER. 

1433 Jackson Street, San Francisco. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—There is a verse 
whose refrain goes something like this :— 
These the qualities that shine 
In the Barons of the Rhine. 
The qualities are pleasingly enumerated, 
and that and the lilt of the verse tell me 
that it must be a ballad of Thackeray’s, but 
I cannot find it in the only copy I have left. 
It would be kind if any one could help 
me on such very scanty data. 3B. B—t. 


his own Court was not so polished as that: 
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Sem, CaRIcaTuRIst.—I shall be obliged 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me the 
proper name of this artist and some account 
of his life, when and where he died, &c. I 
have seen portraits, mostly caricatures, 
signed “Sem” from about 1850 to 1875, 
but I cannot identify his personality. 

JoHN LANE. 


H. B. Ker, Artist.—I recently acquired 
twenty-seven dry-point etchings of Wimble- 
don Common and Park and Windsor Long 
Walk, &c., by this artist, all about 1812. As 
I cannot find his name in any list of ex- 
hibitors, I hope some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ may be able to give me some 
information about him and his work, when 
he died, &c. Some of these etchings are 
quite fine, and surely something must be 
known, of an artist so accomplished. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


‘HistorRE NATURELLE,’ BY FRANCIS 
Bacon.—In, 1631 there was published in 
Paris (“chez Antoine de Sommaville et 
André Soubron,’’) a book by Bacon entitled 
‘Histoire Naturelle. It is entirely in 
French, and has prefixed to it a ‘ Life of 
Bacon,’ the first to appear after his departure 
in 1626. It is highly praised and quoted 
from by Gilbert Wats in the forewords to his 
English edition of Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ 1640, and is referred to with 
respect by James and Isaac Gruter, who 
brought out editions of Bacon’s works at 
Leyden, 1648-61. It formed the subject of 
correspondence between Isaac Gruter and 
William Rawley (Bacon’s secretary) in 
letters that have been preserved to us by 
Tenison in ‘ Baconiana,’ 1679. I mention 
these facts in order to show that, though this 
book has been quite neglected by modern 
English writers on Bacon—Montagu, Sped- 
ding, Hepworth Dixon, J. M. Robertson, 
&c.—it was, at the time it was written, in 
first-class repute in literary circles. It has 
never been translated into English, though 
in my book, ‘ Bacon’s Secret Disclosed,’ 
1911, I gave a translation of the ‘ Life.’ 

Bacon, makes some interesting statements 
in the book. At p. 116, when speaking of 
echoes he says :— 

“and 1 remember that near Edinburgh in Scotland 
there is one of them that repeats completely the 
Pater Noster from the beginning to the end.” 

Such a remarkable echo as this must have 
been well known, one would think. The 
Pater Noster was, as I understand, repeated 
allin one ; and I should think that so delicate 
an echo must have been in some building. 








I should be much interested to know if any 
one has come across any allusion to this 
echo in any old book or any account of old 
buildings. I have a recollection, going 
back some fifty years, that there was a 
wonderful echo in Dunkeld Cathedral. 

The following gruesome fact Bacon also 
records. In Book VI. chap. v., ‘Du 
mouvement de quelques animaux aprés leur 
mort,’ at p. 373 he says :— 

**] have seen, nevertheless, in Scotland the bod 
of a gentleman, very big and powerful, who h 
had his cut off: which, being placed 
at once in a wooden coffin, burst it with great 
force. But of that I cannot give the explanation.” 

Such a very strange occurrence as this 
should be remembered in the Scotch family 
to which the unfortunate gentleman be- 
longed. Can any one give the reference ? 
It is the sort of incident that Sir Walter 
Scott would have delighted in recording in 
a foot-note. If the timeof the execution of 
this gentleman could be known, we should 
have the date of Bacon’s visit to Scotland, 
as well as the place that he was at; and I 
do not know that there is anywhere else 
any record of Bacon’s going to Scotland. 

GRANVILLE C, CUNINGHAM, 


Musicat QuERIES.—1. Major and Minor. 
—It is popularly believed that in music the 
major key always expresses cheerfulness, 
and the minor key sadness. In refutation 
of this it is pointed out that ‘Oh, Ruddier 
than the Cherry, is typically cheerful, 
though in a minor key; while ‘The Dead 
March’ in ‘Saul,’ which is decidedly solemn, 
melancholy, and dirge-like, is in a major key. 
I should be glad of other similar examples, 
7.e., of cheerful tunes in the minor key, and 
doleful ones in the major key. 

2. ‘The March of the Men of Harlech.’— 
What was the origin of this tune? It has 
been said there were no men of Harlech, and 
therefore no march of them! 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


GarRick’s GRANT oF ARms.—What is the 
exact date of David Garrick’s grant of 
arms and crest? And was a motto in- 
cluded ? S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN,. 

Walsall. 


CoLtours oF BADGE OF THE EARLS OF 
Warwicx.—Can any of your readers tell me 
if the bear and ragged staff—badge of the 
house of Beauchamp, Earls of Warwick— 
is of any particular colour? The staff, I 
believe, is argent, but what colour is the 
bear ? H. I. Hatt, 
22 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 
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‘THE MAN WITH THE Hor.’—Can any of 
your readers tell me when and by whom this 
png was written, and when it appeared ? 

see extracts from it in a book of ‘ Familiar 
Quotations, and it is ascribed to Edwin 
Markham (b. 1852). The name of this poet 
is quite unknown to me, though probably 
this fact argues “‘ myself unknown.” 

J. WixLicock. 

Lerwick. 


SCARLET GLOVES AND TRACTARIANS, (See 
11 S. viii. 509.)—Under this heading I asked 
in 1913 why Henry Kingsley in ‘ Leighton 
Court ’ makes the wife of a Tractarian vicar 
wear scarlet gloves in deference to her 
husband’s orders. I have just discovered a 
passage in S. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Life of the 
Rev. R. 8S. Hawker,’ in which, describing 
Hawker’s appearance, the author says: 
‘* His gloves were crimson. He wore these 
in church as well as elsewhere.”’ And later 
he speaks of the vicar’s blood-red hands in 
church. As ‘ Leighton Court’ is about that 
part of the country, it is probable that an 
allusion to the vicar was intended by Henry 
Kingsley. But this does not solve the 
problem, why did the vicar wear crimson or 
scarlet gloves ? M. H. Donpps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead, 


Apsk Paut PEYRON’s ‘ ANTIQUITIES OF 
Nations.’—The English translator of this 
work is said to have been a Mr. Jones. 
Who was he ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


DENMARK CouRT.—The Jewish Chronicle 
lately mentioned a synagogue being situated 
in Denmark Court. I cannot find any 
reference to a court so named in any map 
of London, either old or modern. Perhaps 
one of your readers will kindly enlighten me. 

MAURICE JONAs. 


SYMBOLS ATTACHED TO SIGNATURES.—In 
the Guildhall in Rye is preserved the original 
agreement made between Oliver Cromwell 
and the citizens of Rye. The signatures of 
the latter are in many cases accompanied 
by varying signs or symbols such as an 
anchor, &c. Are these signs trade badges, or 
what are they ? GRAHAM MILLWARD. 

77 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


PayNE Famity.—Jonathan Payne (Paine), 
a Quaker, married Anne ——, had a daughter 
Henrietta, baptized May 31, 1778, Ballin- 
temple, Tullow, co. Carlow, and a son Jonas, 
married April 25, 1804, at Urghlin, Carlow, 
Martha Bunbury. His will was dated June 
24, 1830. He hada (?) cousin, Caleb Payne, 
of Colbinstown, co. Kildare, married Sarah 








Evans in 1767. Will, proved Dec. 14, 1808, 
““mentions large sums of money due to him 
by Royal Canal Co., Lord de Clifford, Earl of 
Westmeath, and others”; also a relative, 
Caroline Payne, a widow, married Wm. Ber- 
nard, 1764, at Carlow. I should be greatly 
obliged by any particulars concerning these 
families, parentage, dates of birth, &c., and 
their exact relationship. 
E. C. Fintay. 
1729 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


BLEssED WILLIAM oF AssisI.—Anthony 
Parkinson, in his ‘Collectanea Anglo- 
Minoritica’ (London, 1726), at pp. 33-4, 
sub anno 1232, writes :— 

“Br. William, Anglicus departed this Life now- 
He wasan Hnglish Frier of extraordinary Learning, 
and is said to have been a Doctor of Divinity ; but 
was yet more famous for the Holiness of his Life ; 
which was attested by many undoubted Proofs; 
for, he was a Thaumaturgus tor supernatural Gifts 
and Miracles, both whilst living and after his 
Departure out of this Life: so that he seemed to 
out-doe his Founder 8‘ Francis, One of whose 
Disciples and Companions he was. He died at 
Assisium, and was buried in the lower Church of 
the Friers Minor there, near the Body of 8‘ Francis, 
The Franciscan Martyrologe, on the 7 day of 
March, has this Character of him, viz. Beatus 
Gulielmus, eximie. Perfectionis Vir ; gui Sanctitate 
& Miraculis, tum in Vita, tum post Obitum, maaime 
claruit. That Author quotes more Vouchers than 
can be here inserted.” 

Southey, in his ‘Commonplace Book,’ 
2nd Series, p. 395, says :— 

‘*Guelherme Anglico, who was elected in'the room 
of Joad Capella the Judas, worked so many miracles 
after his death that to keep peace in the convent 
Fr. Elias, the general of the order, was obliged to 
beg he would work no more—-it brought such a 
rabble there. Dead as well as alive he was 
obedient, 189. A like story of Fr. and Pedro 
Cataneo. Cornejo, vol. i. p. 356.” 

What is the authority cited by Southey ? 

Have recent Franciscan studies thrown 
any light on William the Englishman, the 
Beato of Assisi ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE NeEvitLE HeRAtpry.—“ Or, fretty 
gules ” (with various cantons), is given as the 
ancient coat of the Nevilles; one blazon 
being “‘ Or, fretty gules, a canton ermine,” 
which is precisely the same as that of the 
Noels. Were the Noels originally Nevilles ? 
Their crest, “ a stag statant,’’ seems to have 
some reference to the Nevilles’ old office as 
Warden of the King’s Forests north of 
Trent. 

The present bull’s head crest of the 
Nevilles is derived from the Bulmers, and 
the late J. R. Planché ingeniously deduced 
the shield of the Raby branch from the 
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FitzMaldreds, who derived it, according 
to tradition, from their great-grandfather 
Cospatric, Earl of Northumberland. 

The arms of the Nevilles of Raby, Earls 
of Westmorland, were: ‘‘ Gules, a saltire 
argent”; the arms of the French General 
Neuville, the present gallant defender of 
Verdun, are: ‘‘ Gules, a saltire or.’ Is 
there any connexion ? 

It is obvious that the ship which appears 
upon the canton at times, and also as a 
family badge, is merely a rebus upon the 
name, Nef (a ship), Neufville, Nefville, and 
does not commemorate the helmsman 
Neville who steered the Conqueror to our 
shores. ALFRED Ropway. 

Birmingham. 


FaMILy oF Hewitt or HewetrT.—Can 
any of your readers tell me what became of 
the late Col. J. F. N. Hewett’s collection of 
family pedigrees? His intention was, I 
understand, to have published these privately, 
but his death prevented this. 

He was a frequent contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
inits early days (1850). H. F. Hewirt. 

Standard Bank, Port Elizabeth, S.A. 





Replies. 


THE CITY CORONER 
TREASURE-TROVE. 


(12 S. i. 483.) 


ALTHOUGH treasure-trove is “an obscure 
subject, which, almost untouched by legis- 
lation, is peculiarly sterile in case law” 
(W. Martin, The Law Quarterly Review, 1904, 
vol. xx. p. 27), one would suggest, with 
deference, that a coroner is invested with 
jurisdiction by reason of the geographical 
position of the place of concealment, or 
alleged concealment, and that his right to 
hold an inquisition, to establish or negative 
discovery of hidden treasure, is not defeated 
by the removal of such treasure beyond that 
officer’s territorial limits. 

This view would seem to be supported by 
J. Brooke Little :— 

“The duty of a coroner with regard to treasure- 
trove is to go where treasure is said to be found, 
and to issue his warrant for summoning a jury to 
appear before him in a certain place....... ”—Hals- 
bury’s * Laws of England,’ vol. viii. p, 247. 

In the case of Att.-Gen. v. Moore, 1893, 
1 Ch. 676, Sir J. Rigby, for the Crown, in 
arguendo, said (p. 681) :— 

. “We do not seek to interfere with the coroner 
if he chooses to hold another inquest......but we 


AND 





desire to have the articles protected by being 
brought into Court, until the title of the Crown 
can be tried.” 

Counsel for the coroner contra :— 

‘*The coroner is only anxious to do his duty, and 
he cannot hold his inquest without having posses- 
sion of the plate in question,” 
but he cited no authority for this proposi- 
tion. The late Mr. Justice Stirling, towards 
the end of his judgment, observed :— 

‘The learned counsel for the coroner has asked 
me that he may not be deprived of the articles 
until after the inquest which he proposes to hold. 
I think that 1s reasonable....... ‘t 
His lordship, be it noted, acceded to the 
coroner’s request on the ground of con- 
venience, not on any supposition that 
without the articles the inquest would be 
abortive and of none effect. 

The learned City Coroner is, of course, 
entirely correct in saying that it is the High 
Court only that has jurisdiction to determine 
questions of title to treasure-trove (Att.- 
Gen. v. Moore supra); but it may be ex- 
pedient, in a case where the parties concerned 
are not agreed that the circumstances of the 
discovery point to treasure-trove, to have a 
finding of a coroner’s jury on the facts, 
albeit their conclusions are _ traversable 
(Garnett v. Ferrand, 1828, 6 Barnewall and 
Cresswell’s Reports, p. 611). It would 
appear to be a more commendable course, 
therefore, for the City Coroner and his jury 
to consider the evidence of the City Police 
(if possessed of any) than to have it laid 
before the County Purposes Committee, 
who are not @ Court of Record. 


It may well be that there exist great 
practical difficulties in summoning a jury 
to attend e place “‘ where treasure is said 
to be found” when that place is perhaps 
completely covered by buildings subse- 
quently erected, but such a state of affairs 
cannot affect the question of jurisdiction, 
the sole question raised in your columns. 
Such subsequently accruing difficulties 
serve only to emphasize the advice of Mr. 
William Martin :— 

“It is of the greatest importance to obtain reli- 
able information upon all the circumstances of a 
finding, circumstances which, in particular, include 
the condition of the articles themselves, both as 
regards their relative position and their position 
towards surrounding objects, Since so much 
depends upon an adequate knowledge of the 
surroundings, no steps should be omitted to 
obtain this knowledge at the earliest opportunity. 
Information should vf first hand, and should 
sought for quickly, before the constant repetition 
of answers to leading questions has converted 


mere inferences into ‘undisputed facts.’”—Jbid., 
supra, p. 33. 
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If the learned Coroner’s alternative con- 
tention be that there may exist jurisdiction, 
but that no one has placed sufficient prima 
facie evidence before him to invoke his aid 
(‘Committee on Treasure-Trove, Transac- 
tions of the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies, 1915, p. xxviii), and that he 
declines, in the special circumstances of this 
case, to put himself in motion, then the 
Coroner is exercising a discretion which, 
presumably, he is fully entitled to exercise, 
and one readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are probably 
not prepared to criticize. 

J. Pau DE CasTRo. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


It seems well worth while to put the 
interesting question of the rights and duties 
of a Coroner in regard to treasure-trove more 
fully before our readers, and that inthe manner 
in which it was first raised in regard to this 
particular find of Elizabethan or Jacobean 
jewellery, &c. 

The paragraphs immediately following are 
taken from p. 5 of Dr. Waldo’s Annual 
Return for 1914, where he first opened it 
up; and we also reproduce the three ap- 
pendixes to that Return (J, K, and L), in 
which he further elucidates it. 

“T may at this point call the attention of 
your Corporation to a matter which concerns 
somewhat closely the duties of my Office. 
From the circumstances of the case it is at 
present impossible to lay before you the precise 
facts. 

“The matter to which I allude is the alleged 
discovery of treasure-trove at some place within 
the City boundaries at a date that appears to 
have been within the last three or four years. 
The articles there found are deposited, so I learn, 
in the London Museum, Lancaster House, 
St. James’s, S.W. They consist of a hoard of 
Elizabethan or Jacobean jewellery, rings, neck- 
laces, pendants, and the like, set with precious 
stones. So far as it can be gathered, the trove 
has been secured by the Treasury by a secret 
arrangement with a certain person or persons, 
and no reference has apparently been made to the 
Coroner of the district in which it was found, 
whether that district be in the City or elsewhere. 
According to ancient law and custom ‘it is the 
duty of every person who finds any treasure or 
has knowledge that any treasure has been found, 
to make it known to the Coroner of the district.’ * 
Further, in my opinion it is the bounden duty of 
the Coroner to call a jury and hold an inquest 





‘** See Treatise by Sir John Jervis on the 
Office and Duties of Coroners, 6th ed., p. 109; 
also Lord Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England,’ vol. vii., 
‘ Constitutional Law,’ 1909, p. 213; Chitty’s 
‘ Prerogatives of the Crown and the Relative Duties 
and Rights of the Subject,’ 1820, p. 153; the 
* Encyclopedia of the Laws of England,’ vol. xiv., 


2nd ed., 1909, p. 229. 








upon the alleged treasure-trove.* In the particular 
case of the trove recently placed in the London 
Museum, I have to report to your Corporation 
that presumably the treasure has been removed 
from the City by the Treasury without reference 
to my jurisdiction as His Majesty’s Coroner for 
the City of London and your Officer. The very 
fact that I am unable to give more exact 
description of the alleged secret removal of 
treasure-trove in itself suggests a desire to avoid 
public inquisition. It seems fairly obvious that 
the interests of the public demand in such cases 
a judicial inquiry on oath to ascertain as far as 
may be the facts regarding the finding and other 
issues involved in the unearthing of a quantity of 
valuable property. The motives of the Treasury 
in securing objects of antiquarian and historical 
value are no doubt admirable. It remains for: 
your Corporation, however, to determine whether: 
any action should be taken to defend the juris- 
diction of your Coroner’s Court against what may 
possibly prove on further inquiry to have been an 
evasion of the law, and one that, in some cases,. 
might conceivably lead to grave abuses as regards 
hidden articles. The right of inquiry under such 
circumstances was originally assigned to the 
Coroner by Edward I. It was by him enacted in 
the year 1276 ‘that a Coroner ought to inquire 
of treasure that is found, who were the finders, 
and, likewise, who is suspected of it.” This duty 
was reimposed in Section 36 of The Coroner’s Act 
of 1887, and is still in force. (See Appendices. 
J, K, L.) 

“TI have thought it my duty to report this 
matter to the Corporation on what may possibly 
prove on further investigation to have constituted 
an illegal encroachment by the Treasury upon the 
jurisdiction of the Coroner. A formal inquiry 
from your Corporation might perhaps elicit from 
the Treasury a precise statement as to the facts 
of the case.” 


The following are the Appendices referred 


to :— 
APPENDIX J. 


Treasure-trove is defined by Chitty, one of the 
highest authorities on the subject, in his ‘ Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and the Relative Duties 
and Rights of the Subject,’ 1820 (pp. 152 and 153),. 
as being ‘“‘ where any gold or silver in coin, plate,. 
or bullion is found concealed in a house, or in the 
earth, or other private place, the owner thereof 
being unknown, in which case the treasure belongs 
to the King or his grantee, having the franchise of 
treasure-trove ; but if he that laid it be known 
or afterwards discovered, the owner and not the 
King is entitled to it; this prerogative right only 
applying in the absence of an owner to claim the 
property. If the owner, instead of hiding the 





** See 4 Edw. I., Statute 2, translated from 
original in Latin in ‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ 1816, 
vol. ii., pp. 62-64 ; Coroners Act, 1887, s. 36 ; Lord 
Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England,’ vol. ix., ‘ Criminal 
Law and Procedure,’ 1909, p. 521; Umfreville 
(Coroner for Middlesex), ‘ Lex Coronatoria,’ 1761, 
vols. i., xlii. and lx.; the writer’s ‘The Ancient 
Office of Coroner’ (in which Bracton, Britton, 
Fleta and other ancient authorities are quoted), 
Trans. Med. Leg. Soc., vol. viii., 1910, pp. 109-12, 
and Coroners’ Soc. Ann. Report, 1910-11, vol. iv... 
pp. 241-52.” 
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treasure, casually lost it, or purposely parted 
with it in such a manner that it is evident he 
intended to abandon the property altogether, and 
did not purpose to resume it on another occasion, 
as if he threw it on the ground, or other public 
place, or in the sea, the first finder is entitled to 
the property as against every one but the owner, 
and the King’s prerogative does not in this respect 
obtain. So that it is the hiding, and not the 
abandonment of the property that entitles the 
King to it. It is the duty of every person who 
finds any treasure to make it known to the 
Coroners of the County. The punishment for 
concealing it is fine and imprisonment.” For 
instance, in the case of Reg. v. Thomas and Willett 
(1863, IX. Cox’s ‘ Crim. Cas.,’376), the defendants 
bought ancient gold ornaments, ploughed up in a 
field near Hastings, as brass—knowing it to be 
gold—for 5s. 6d. and sold it to a refiner for 5271. 

The prisoners were tried on the inquisition of 
the Coroner at the assize for having ‘‘ unlawfully, 
wilfully and knowingly ” concealed the treasure- 
trove from the knowledge of the Queen. They 
were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and, 
after serving one year in Lewes Gaol, they were 
released. 

See also, Dalton on ‘Sheriffs,’ chap. 16, 
‘ Treasure-Trove,’ and chap. 7, p. 40, which says 
‘* Where the Lord of any Liberty hath by charter 
any franchise there the Sheriffs are not to seize 
them.’ In this connexion it is interesting to 
note that Gross, in describing the functions of the 
Coroner in his ‘ Select Cases from the Coroners’ 
Rolls,’ says (p. xxvi) :— 

“The Coroner, unlike the Sheriff, who was the 
appointed agent of the King, represented not only 
the King but also the people. He was answerable 
to the King and people. He belonged to the 
Community and owed his position to their 
suffrage.” 

On such reasoning it seems only proper that 
the Coroner, as the representative of the people 
as well as of the King, should deal with and 
investigate in open Court matters such as treasure 
which may belong to either King or subject— 
rather than that such property should be appro- 
priated by some officer or agent of the Treasury, 
often a policeman, acting only in the King’s 
interest. 

At an inquest on silver plate unearthed in 
manorial ground, at Leominster, and handed to 
the Coroner, the jury, being unable to agree in a 
verdict, were summoned to appear before the late 
Mr. Justice Day, at the Assize on Dec. 5, 1892. 
Justice Day in his charge to the jury, in supporting 
the Coroner, gave expression to the following 
significant dictum :—‘‘In cases of grant, the 
Crown cannot seize chattels because they are 
treasure-trove, and the Coroner is bound to 
inquire into the matter and deal with it.’’ (See 
Att. Gen. v. Moore, 1893, 1 Ch., 676.) 


APPENDIx K. 

Treasure-trove in the City of London, and in 
the ancient Borough and Town of Southwark, 
belongs specifically by Royal grant to the Lord 
Mayor, Commonalty and Citizens of London. 
The fine copy of the Inspeximus Charter (the 
original of which is in the City archives), of 
June 24, 15 Charles II. (1664), translated from the 
original in Latin, made under the direction of Sir 
Thomas Hardy in 1838, and preserved in the 














Guildhall Library, recites the City Charters from 
the time of William the Conqueror. The three 
charters granting treasure-trove are those of 
Sept. 20, 6 James I. (1608), of Oct. 18, 14 Charles I. 
(1638), and of April 23, 4 Edward VI. (1550). 
Charles II. confirms the above charters of James I- 
and Charles I. (at p. 159 of the copy of the Inspexi- 
mus Charter of Charles II.) in the following 
words: ‘‘ We do give and grant to the Mayor,. 
Commonalty and Citizens and their successors,. 
treasure-trove in the City of London, or the- 
Liberties thereof ; and also all Waifs and Estrays,. 
and goods and chattels of Felons and Fugitives 
....in the City or the Liberties thereof.’” 
Charles II., at p. 92, recites and confirms: 
Edward VI. Charter, as follows : ‘‘ We have given 
and granted to the Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens of the City and their successors in and 
through all the Borough and Town of Southwark 
....all goods and chattels waived, estrays, and 
also Treasure-trove in the Town and precinct 
aforesaid, and goods and chattels of all manner of 
Traitors, Felons, Fugitives, Outlaws, condemned: 
persons, Convicts and Felons defamed....and 
deodands, and those denying the Law of our 
Land, &c.” 

By ‘‘ waifs ’’ are to be understood stolen goods 
which are waived or thrown away by the thief in 
his flight from fear of being apprehended. Such. 
goods became the property of the King or his 
grantee, unless the owner prosecuted promptly. 

‘‘ Estrays ”’ are stray cattle and swans, which,. 
in return for the damage they may have done, 
belong to the King or his grantee if unclaimed,. 
after public proclamation, within a year and a 


ay. 

The deodand, or gift to God, or ‘‘ bane ” (Anglo-- 
Saxon bana), i.e., the slayer, in English, was the 
animal or inanimate thing causing death by mis- 
adventure. The value of the deodand, appraised 
by the Coroner’s jury, became, up to the year 1846: 
(when it was abolished) the property of the King. 
In Southwark it belonged by special grant to the 
City of London, but not in the City. 

Goods and chattels of felons (including felos-de-- 
se), and of lands, also, in the case of Outlaws, were 
formerly appraised before the City Coroner and 
committed to the custody of one of the sheriffs,. 
to be accounted for by ian at the next assize,. 
when, if convicted, the property became, by the 
two charters cited, forfeited to the City. Such 
forfeiture—save in the case of outlaws—was 
abolished in 1870 (St. 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 23).. 
It is still the duty of the Coroner (in the City the 
Recorder acts by custom) to make the entry of. 
the judgment in outlawry in criminal cases so as 
to gain possession for the Crown or grantee of the- 
outlaw’s property in cases where he has left the 
country and from whence he cannot be extradited- 

Dalton on the ‘ Office of Sheriff,’ 1670, cap. 14,. 
on ‘ Forfeitures,’ p. 73, also states that goods and 
chattels were forfeited even ‘‘ For flying for 
felony, although not guilty of the fact.” 

The case of The Attorney General v. Trustees of 
the British Museum (1903, 2 Ch. 598) illustrates 
the importance of the insertion of special words 
descriptive of a franchise such as treasure-trove 
in a charter before such can be successfully claimed! 
by a subject. The case in point was one in which 
ancient gold ornaments were unearthed on land 
at Limavady in the North-West of Ireland, granted 
to the Honourable the Irish Society, which 
happens to be under the governance of your 
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‘Corporation. The treasure was acquired by an 
antiquary and transferred to the trustees of the 
British Museum as a votive offering originally 
‘deposited in Lough Foyle, and was not looked 
upon as treasure-trove. The question as to the 
right of the property having been raised in 
Parliament, the Crown claimed it as treasure-trove, 
and commenced a civil action for its recovery. 
The defence of the trustees was twofold, namely 
(1) denial that the articles in question were 
treasure-trove, and (2) that if the articles were 
actually treasure-trove, they then vested in the 
Irish Society, by Charter of Charles II., and not 
in the Crown or in themselves. The charter 
‘expressly granted to the Irish Society in so many 
specific words the following franchises or royal 
privileges :—waived chattels, estrays, forfeiture 
of felons, deodands, wrecks of sea, flotsam and 
jetsam.* No special mention, however, was 
made—as in the case of the two grants concerning 
the City and Southwark already cited—in the 
charter, of treasure-trove (thesaurus inventus), 
use only being made of the general term ‘‘ fran- 
-chises.”” In giving judgment Mr. Justice Farwell 
held, inter alia, (1) that the articles in question 
were treasure-trove, and by virtue of the prero- 
gative Royal belonged to his Majesty the King, 
and (2) that treasure-trove cannot be passed by 
the King to a subject under the general word 
“‘ franchises,’ but must be expressly mentioned in 
the charter in specific words (verba specialia). 
The treasure-trove ultimately was handed by the 
King to the Royal Irish Academy for deposit in 
the National Museum of Dublin. The case did 
not come before the Coroner. Had an inquest 
been held, publicity would at once have been 
given to the facts, with the result that the 
‘treasures probably would never have left Ireland, 
and the Treasury and Trustees of the British 
Museum would have been saved the expensive 
luxury of appeal to the Courts of Law. 


APPENDIX L. 


Gross, in ‘Select Cases from the Coroners, 
Rolls (preserved in the Public Record Office)’ 
A.D. 1265-1413,’ says he failed to find a single 
wecord among those cases investigated by him of 
an inquest concerning treasure-trove. Dr. Sharpe, 
in his interesting ‘ Calendar of Coroners’ Rolls of 
the City of London (preserved at the Guildhall), 
A.D. 1300-1378,’ also remarks the absence of any 
inquest on treasure-trove among the City rolls. 
Neither is there any such record in ‘ Letter-Book 
B’ by the same author, dealing with Coroners’ 
Rolls of the thirteenth century. Personally I 
have been unable to find any such inquest in the 
City Records discovered by me at the Central 
Criminal Court and dating from 1788-1861, and 
from then up to the present time. 





* “ Wreck ” (properly so called) is where goods 
shipwrecked are cast upon the land; and goods 
which are termed flotsam, jetsam and _ ligan, 
become and are deemed wrecks if they be cast 
upon the land. ‘ Flotsam” is when the ship is 
split, and the goods float upon the water between 
high and low water mark. ‘“ Jetsam” is when 
the ship is in danger of foundering, and for the 
purpose of saving the ship, the goods are cast into 
the sea. ‘‘Ligan” is when heavy goods are 


thrown into the sea with a buoy, so that the 
mariners may know where to retake them. 








Outside the City and Southwark, inquests on 
treasure-trove have in recent years been reported 
from time to time. For example, twenty-six such 
inquests are returned as having been held in 
England and Wales between 1901 and 1913 in 
Part I. of ‘ Criminal Judicial Statistics.’ Between 
July, 1850, and March, 1868, only twenty-four 
claims to treasure-trove were made by the Treas 
in England. The King, City, and Guildha 
Museum would undoubtedly benefit if cases of 
failure of the common law duty of every one 
having knowledge of the finding of hidden treasure 
to notify the trove to the Coroner were made a 
statutory penal offence. Undoubtedly much 
hidden treasure, of considerable antiquarian 
interest and value, discovered on the pulling down 
of ancient buildings, must have been lost to the 
City owing to the want of power to prosecute and 
punish every one—apart from the first finder— 
having knowledge of treasure failing to notify 
such discovery to the proper officer appointed for 
the purpose, namely, the King’s Coroner. 

It has always been the custom of Coroners at 
inquests on alleged treasure-trove to take evidence 
to decide whether or not the treasure be actually 
treasure-trove; and if so, to acquaint the King 
of the fact, or in the event of the Royal privilege 
being in the hands of his subjects—as in the 
case of the City—then it becomes the duty of the 
Coroner to inform your Corporation of the finding 
of the jury, and of the City’s right to the treasure- 
trove. 

In India it is obligatory for the finder of 
treasure to declare such find to a public official 
appointed for the purpose. The Indian Treasure- 
Trove Act of 1878, enacts that by ‘‘ Treasure ”’ is 
meant anything of any value hidden in the soil or 
in any way affixed thereto. Also that the finder 
must under penalty give notice (1) in writing to 
the Government collector when the treasure 
exceeds 10 rupees in value; (2) of the place where 
it was found, and (3) of the date of finding. 

Bracton, in his ‘ Laws and Customs of England,’ 
written temp. Edw. I. in Latin in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, under ‘ Office of the 
Coroner in Treasure-Trove ’ (Twiss’s ed., 1878), 
says in vol. ii. p. 287: ‘‘ And it is of their office, if 
treasure be said to have been found, and of at- 
tachments thereupon to be made. In the first 
place they ought to inquire of those who have 
been reported thereon, and if any one has been 
found seised, or if there be a presumption against 
any one that he has found treasure from the 
circumstances that a person has indulged himself 
more abundantly in food and more richly in dress 
as above said, and if any such an one be found as 
above, he ought to be attached by four or six 
securities.” 

Britton, another great authority, in his Law 
Treatise written in French in 1291-1292 (Nichols’s 
ed.), chap. xviii. p. 66, says: ‘‘ Concerning 
treasure (iresor trové) found concealed in the earth 
...-Which of right belong to and are detained 
from us, let careful inquiry be made, and of the 
names of those who found them, and to whose 
hands they have come, and to what amount. 
For treasure hid in the earth and found shall 
belong to the finder; and any person who shall 
find such treasure in the earth shall forthwith 
(hastivement) inform the coroner (corounour) of the 
district or the bailiffs thereof ; and the coroner shall 
go without delay and inquire whether any of it 
has been carried off, and by whom: and save all 
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that can be found for our use; and those who 
carried it off shall be held to mainprise until the 
eyre of the justices; and if our justices can 
convict the eloiners of malice, they shall be 
punished by imprisonment and fine, but if malice 
be not found, they shall be punished by amerce- 
ment only.” 

The anonymous writer Fleta wrote his ‘ Com- 
mentary of the English Law’ in Latin in 1290, a 
few years later in date than Bracton’s work. 
Fleta was probably the treatise of a clerk or 
lawyer employed in the household of King 
Edward I., and was composed in the Fleet 
(Debtors’) prison. Fleta describes the duties of the 
Coroner more fully and accurately than any of 
his contemporaries, owing, possibly, to a personal 
acquaintance with the work of the Coroner of the 
King’s household or Verge of hisday. In ed. Ist, 
1647, Bk. I., chap. xxv., on ‘The Office of 
Coroner,’ p. 38, fol. 11, Fleta says: “‘ On the 
Coroner and Sheriff gaining knowledge of the 
finding of treasure they ought to inquire diligently 
about the finding and who were the finders, as 
to the nature and amount of the treasure, whether 
any of it has been carried away, and all particulars 
with regard to those in possession of the find, and 
whether there is any concealment by any one. 
The Coroner must then attach all those having 
knowledge of the treasure, and hold to mainprise 
any one having carried off the treasure until 
the coming of the Justices.’’ See also Fleta, 
chap. xxv., p. 36; chap. xviii., on Coroners, p. 22, 
fol. 20 ; and chap. xliii., on Liberties, p. 61, fol. 2. 


Epitor ‘N. & Q.’ 





Larcest Bac or GAME FoR A Day’s 
SHootine (12 S. i. 510).—The Prince of 
Lichtenstein, of course, was not a German, 
but an Austrian. In the eighteenth century 
large bags were more common in Austria 
than they were at that time in England. It 
would be interesting to find out how, with 
their primitive flint guns, Austrian hunters 
managed to achieve what they did. 

Here is an authentic instance of a bag 
that was made in Austria (it took two days, 
it is true) nearly half a century before the 
one that seems fabulous and unbelievable, 
mentioned by Mr. Giapstone. As will be 
noticed, it mentions only hares, no birds :— 


Extract from letter of small talk. 
The Count v. Aldenburg-Bentinck to N. N. 
Vienne, 31 Dec?re 1749. 
: petit Prince de Lichtenstein que vous avez vu 
4 Leyden et qui est souvent venu a Sorgvliet,* &e. 
P.S. J’oubliois quasi de vous dire que chez le 
Prince de Lichtenstein nous avons tué en deua: jours 
deux mille cincg cents et quatorze livres, 
(Bentinck correspondence, Br. Mus. Eg. 1746, f. 220.) 
f W. pet Court. 
47 Blenheim Crescent, W. 


* Sor; 





liet was one of the country seats of Count 


Bentinck. It was situated between the Hague and 
Scheveningen. 
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RicHARD WILSON (12 S. i. 90, 158, 213, 
277, 437, 516; ii. 34).—One point which 
seems to be tolerably clear is that the 
Richard Wilson who was M.P. for Barn- 
staple (1796-1802) and a magistrate in 
Tyrone did not marry a daughter of Lord 
Rodney in 1789. This Richard Wilson 
married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
March 23, 1779, Anne, the only daughter of 
Charles Townshend, who had died, while 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in September, 
1767 (‘D.N.B.,’ Ivii. 117), and his wife 
Caroline, who had been created Baroness of 
Greenwich in August, 1767 (G. E. C.’s 
‘Peerage,’ iv. 91). In 1796 he obtained 
judgment, with damages assessed at 5001., 
in an undefended action for crim. con, 
against John Thomson, his neighbour and 
tenant at Datchworth; and on July 1], 
1797, he obtained a sentence of divorce a 
mensa et thoro against his wife in the Con- 
sistory Court of the Bishop of London, In 
1798 he was promoting in the House of Lords 
a Bill for the dissolution of his marriage. 
After the evidence had been heard, the Bill 
received a second reading, passed safely 
through the committee stage, and on report 
was ‘ordered to be engrossed.” But it 
never became an Act of Parliament: it 
succumbed—so it would seem—to opposition 
from Lord Loughborough and the Bishop of 
Rochester (Dr. Horsley). 

The foregoing statements are based on 
‘ Marriage Register of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square’ (Harl. Soc.) i. 297; ‘ Annual 
Register,’ xxii. 241, where Wilson is de- 
scribed as ‘‘of Aytone, in Ireland,” but 
‘* Aytone’’ may possibly be a misprint for 
‘“Tyrone’’; ‘House of Lords’ Journals,’ 
xli. 549, 551, 553; Gentleman's Magazine, 
Ixviii. pt. ii, 1132 ; Clutterbuck’s * Hertford- 
shire,’ ii. (1821), 314-15, where it is further 
stated that Wilson bought the manor of 
Datehworth in 1792 and sold it in 1802; 
and Burke’s ‘ Dormant and Extinct Peer- 
ages’ (1866), 536, where it is further stated 
that Wilson’s wife had for a second husband 
‘“* John Tempest of Lincolnshire.”” As the 
divorce did not dissolve her marriage with 
Wilson, her marriage with Tempest can 
have occurred only after Wilson’s death. 

By his marriage with Anne Townshend, 
Richard Wilson had a son, Charles Towns- 
hend Wilson, who married Harriet, daughter 
of Hugh Owen, the historian of Shrewsbury, 
who was Archdeacon of Salop from 1821 to 
1827 (‘ D.N.B.,’ xlii. 415), and sister of the 
Rev. Edward Pryce Owen, the etcher (ibid., 
405). There were two sons of this last- 
mentioned marriage, the elder of them being 
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Lieut.-Col. Charles Townshend Wilson, of 
the Coldstream Guards, who died in 1887. 
See Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ ii. (1837), 513, 
under ‘Owen of Bettws’; Rev. J. E. 
Auden’s ‘ Shrewsbury School Register, 1734- 
1908,’ p. 99; and The Times of Feb. 17, 
1887, pp. 1, 8. 

Being then the husband of Anne Towns- 
hend, the Richard Wilson I have been 
writing abcut cannot have had a marriage 
with a daughter of Lord Rodney in 1789, 
even if he be the Richard Wilson who had 
an elopement with her. 

As the correspondence began with Mr. 
HoracE BLEACKLEY’S question, Who was 
the “‘ Dick Wilson,” an early friend of the 
great Lord Eldon ? I should like to inquire, 
Who was the ‘“ Dick Wilson” to whom 
Lord Grey once said that “ nothing in life 
would give him so much pleasure as to see 
Eldon hanged in his rcbes’’? See ‘The 
Creevey Papers,’ ii. 299-300. HM, C, 


*“ LoKE ” (12 8. i. 510; ii. 18).—I lived as 
a boy near, and indeed adjoining, a loke in 
Norwich, and that loke is still in situ. It is 
@ narrow way impassable for wheeled traffic, 
but is not a cul-de-sac, nor ever was. 
T. J. Wooprow. 
City Carlton Club, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


See 78, vi. 128, 191. 
JOHN T. PAGE, 


GEORGE BARRINGTON (v. sub ‘ Elizabeth 
West, Thief,’ 12 S. i. 448).—I am far from 
being able, without searching through fifty 
volumes of manuscript notes, covering the 
history of metropolitan crime from Jeffreys’s 
recordership to the death of William IV., to 
give off-hand all I have come across relating 
to Barrington, but here are some, at least, 
of his “‘ previous convictions ’’—or acquittals 
—and never was there a luckier prisoner :— 

Old Bailey, January, 1777.—Larceny at 
Drury Lane playhouse from Ann Dudman. 
Was committed to Tothill Fields Bridewell. 
A very plausible defence. Guilty. Three 
years’ “ hulks.”’ 

Old Bailey, April, 1778.—Larceny (he was 
capitally indicted for privately stealing from 
the person) from Elizabeth Ironmonger ; 
coram Sir W. Blackstone. Five years’ hulks, 
and property forfeited to the City of 
London. 

Old Bailey, January, 1783.—Not fulfilling 
the terms of his Majesty’s pardon (a con- 
ditional pardon—that he should “ banish 
himself ’’ wherever he chose; not very 





uncommon), 
hulks, 

Old Bailey, February, 1784.—Privately 
stealing from the person of Sir Godfrey 
Webster ; coram Sir Henry Gould (junior) 
A very artful defence, such as Barrington 
never failed to make. Not guilty. 

Old Bailey, September, 1788.—Barrington 
moves for leave for his counsel and solicitor 
to inspect the proceedings against him. 

Old Bailey, December, 1789.—Privately 
stealing from the person of H. Le Mesurier’; 
coram Ashhurst, J. “‘ Not guilty, and did 
not fly for the same.” (A record of out- 
lawry against him had been quashed at some 
earlier date.) 

Old Bailey, September, 1790.—Tried before 
Lord Chief Baron Eyre, for larceny. The 
judge remarked : “ This ought to have been 
a capital indictment.” Not guilty. 

Barrington is appointed High Com- 
missioner of the settlement of New South 
Wales, and “‘ administers justice with im- 
partial hand” (‘Annual Register,’ 1793, 
pp. 28, 29). Eric R. Watson. 


‘“NORTHANGER ABBEY’: ‘ HORRID” 
Romances (12 S. ii. 9).—I sent a query on 
this subject to ‘ N. & Q.’ in December, 1912, 
and as other people take an interest in the 
question, it may be useful to summarize the 
information which I obtained from several 
obliging answers, together with what little 
I have added by my own researches. But 
I have never been so fortunate as to find a 
copy of any one of these novels. 

‘The Castle of Wolfenbach,’ a German 
story, 2 vols., by Mrs. Parsons.—Nothing 
seems to be known about this lady, nor 
about the date of publication. 

‘Clermont,’ by Regina Maria Roche, 
1798.—Miss Roche was the authoress of 
‘The Children of the Abbey,’ which is 
mentioned in ‘ Emma,’ and was a fairly well- 
known writer of the school of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
Her style is said to have been more senti- 
mental and less sensational than that of her 
model. There was also a novel by Madame 
de Genlis called ‘ Clermont.’ 

‘The Mysterious Warning,’ a German 
tale in 4 vols., by Mrs. Parsons. 

‘ The Necromancer of the Black Forest.’— 
This novel has not been clearly identified. 
Mr. Rartrx THOMAS suggests that it may 
have been ‘ John Jones, or the Necromancer,’ 
or that it was a play, ‘The Necromancer,’ 
written by Miss Scott and produced at the 
Sans Pareil theatre in 1809. 


He was ordered back to the " 
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‘The Midnight Bell,’ 3 vols., 1798 ; other 
editions, 1800 and 1824 ; French translation, 
1799.—This novel is mentioned in Jane 
Austen’s ‘ Letters’ (ed. Brabourne, i. 156). 
It seems to have been popular, but curiously 
enough it is attributed to two authors, 
George Walker and Francis Lathom. Both 
have lives in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and ‘The Midnight Bell’ is 
given in the list of the works of each, without 
any indication of the rival claimant. 

‘The Orphan of the Rhine’ should be 
‘ Orphans of the Rhine’ ; it is an anonymous 
novel (4 vols.), and nothing more is known 
about it at present. 

‘Horrid Mysteries,’ 4 vols., by P. Will, 
minister of the German Lutheran Chapel in 
the Savoy. M. H. Donpps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


Frreptaces: ArtcH STONES, Forp, 
NORTHUMBERLAND (12 §. ii. 8).—One learns 
from the ‘ E.D.D.’ that in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire an “ aitch”’ is a mantelpiece, 
and the editor was of opinion that this 
was possibly “‘ a peculiar use of the name for 
the letter h.” fancy, myself, that the 
word is merely a provincial form of “‘ arch,”’ 
which in Northumberland becomes “ airch,”’ 
as Mr. Heslop’s ‘Glossary’ declares. I 
dare say the stone of which Mr. Neville 
heard at Ford may have served acoustic 
purposes in the figure of an arch. Letter 
H’s form may have suggested its own 
appellation. St. SwITHIN. 


“AS DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE” (12 §&. 
i. 289, 357).—The demise of Queen Anne is 
still in perpetual commemoration in the 
Law Courts. The Periodical for June, 1916, 
has the following quotation from an article 
by Mr. A. Underhill on ‘ Law’ in the forth- 
coming work, ‘ Shakespeare’s England ’ :— 

“Tt is perhaps not generally known that the 
present wig and sombre black gown [of counsel] 
only date from the funeral of Queen Anne. As 
the late Chief Baron Pollock is said to have 
remarked, the Bar then went into mourning and 
has never gone out of it again.”—P. 48. 

Str. SwiTHIN. 


Sm Watrer Scorr: Locxknart’s UN- 
PUBLISHED LETTER (12 S. i. 446; ii. 18).— 
Your two correspondents have unconsciously 
furnished an explanation which may be of 
interest to future writers. It is a fair 
inference that the engagement between Miss 
Lockhart and John Nisbett of Cairnhill did 
not lead to their marriage—a by no means 
unfrequent occurrence. Mr. More NISBET, 


however, makes a somewhat unintelligible 
reference to a second Sir Walter 


Scott. 


The “ Wizard of the North ” certainly had a 
son named Walter, who died before his father 
received his baronetcy—and a second son, 
Charles, who succeeded, but died unmarried 
at Teheran. The real mystery of the 
contents of the letter still remains unsolved. 
The letter is one of several addressed by 
Lockhart to, probably, his most intimate 
friend in England, with whom he maintained 
cordial relations up to his death. 
E.G. 


Bournemouth. 


A Lost Lire oF HueH Peters (12 §. 
ii. 11).—Two different biographies of Peters 
are given on p. 1839 of Lowndes’s ‘ Manual’ : 
: ore hey the Life and Death of Hugh Peters,’ 

, 4to. 
A copy of this occurred in a London auction 
in 1904, mentioned on p. 757 of my ‘ Index 
to “‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 1897-1906.’ 
‘Historical and critical account of Hugh Peters 
after the manner of Mr. Bayle. 1751.’ 8vo. 
Wm. JAGGARD, Lieut. 





| ‘* NIHIL ARDET IN INFERNO NISI PROPRIA 
votuntTas’”” (12 S. ii. 10).—See the Bene- 
dictine edition of St. Bernard, Paris, 1690, 
vol. i. col. 903 :— 

** Quid enim odit, aut punit Deus preter propriam 
voluntatem? Cesset voluntas propria, et infernus 
non erit. In — enim ignis ille deszeviet, nisi in 
propriam voluntatem?’’—‘Sermo in tempore 
Resurrectionis ad Abbates,’ ‘De mersione Naaman 
septies in Jordane,’ cap. 3. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


It is worth noting that the sentiment con- 
tained in these words is frequently em- 
phasized by St. Bernard. When com- 
menting on Romans viii. 35-39, “* Quis ergo 
nos separabit a caritate Christi?” he has, 
“Sed cum tot et tanta dixisset, unum, 
scilicet propriam voluntatem, reticuit, que 
salvationis et damnationis est causa” 
(‘ Tractatus de Conscientia,’ c. 1). In the 
twelfth Sermo, ‘De Diversis,’ he writes: 
“Voluntas, que sola deinceps damnare 
possit animas nostras.”” Again in Sermo I/1., 
‘In Tempore Resurrectionis,’ we read [ut 
supra]. MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


LATIN ConTRACTIONS (12 S. i. 468 ; ii. 19). 
—I thank J. J. B. for reply, but he does not 
help me. ‘ Expositorum’”’ and “ oneris ” 
are suggestions too obvious to have missed 
consideration, but is the first ever used in the 
sense of “ receipts”? ? If these receipts were 
only from wrecks it might mean “ things cast 








'ashore,” but they include such as a Sallee 
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rover brought in by the prisoners who had 
overpowered the crew, a ship’s boat in which 
the crew of a merchant vessel were cast 
adrift by pirates who captured their vessel, 
&c. They do not contain a single wreck. 
The vessels were sold by the local vice- 
admiral, and the summa expoitorum is the 
amount of the proceeds. ‘‘ Oneris”’ would 
make sense, but the writing is very good 
(there is no question of misprint, as suggested 
by J. J. B.). Inthe account of another year I 
find ovens, which suggests that the word is 
ouens ; but I still seek the meaning. 

That P" is X% isa mere guess. How does 
J. J. B. interpret it ? YGREC. 


St. Mapron’s WELL, NEAR PENZANCE 
(12 8. ii. 9).—Mr. Jonn B. WAINEWRIGHT 
quotes from my book ‘ England’s Riviera,’ 
at pp. 211, 212. Will you allow me to say 
that for the next edition I had already al- 
tered the passage? It will run to this 
intent :— 

“Bishop Joseph Hall (1574-1656), suc- 
cessively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, 
went so far as to preach upon the repute of 
St. Madron’s Well in his ‘The Invisible 
World :—of God and his angels’ (Sect. viii., 
‘The Apparitions of Angels ’) :— 

‘**The trade, that we have with good spirits, is 
not now driven by the eye; but is like to them- 
selves, spiritual : yet not so, but that even in bodily 
occasions, we have many times insensible helps 
from them in such manner, as that by the effects, 
we can boldly say, Here hath been an angel, though 
we saw him not. Of this kind, was that, no less 
than miraculous, cure, which, at St. Maderne’s, * 
in Cornwall, was wrought upon a poor cripple t ; 
whereof, besides the attestation of many hundreds 
of the neighbours, I took a strict and personal 
examination, in that last Visitationt which I either 
did or ever shall hold. This man, that, for sixteen 
years together, was fain to walk upon his hands, by 
reason of the close contraction of the sinews of his 
legs, was, upon three monitions in his dreams 
to wash in that well, suddenly so restored to his 
limbs, that I saw him able, both to walk, and to 
get his own maintenance. I found here was neither 
art, nor collusion; the thing done, the Author 
invisible.’ 

“(*The Works of Joseph Hall, D.D.,’ in 
12 vols., vol. viii. pp. 372, 373, Oxford, D. A. 
Talboys, MDCCCXXXvII.]” 

J. HARRIS STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 


Ricwarp Swirt (12 S. ii. 9).—He is 
described in Dod’s ‘ Parliamentary Com- 
panion’ as son of Timothy Swift, army 
contractor, by Susannah, daughter of Mr. 
John Carey. He was born in Malta in 1811, 


“*S. Maternus.”  ~— “* t One John Trelille.” 
“+ At Whitsuntide.” 

















and married in 1836 a daughter of John 
O’Brien, a West India merchant. He wasa ~ 
dealer in leather, boot manufacturer, and 
London agent for the shoemakers of 
Northampton. He sat for the county of 
Sligo as a Liberal from 1852 to 1857, defeat- 
ing the previous Conservative member, W. R. 
Ormsby - Gore (afterwards second Lord 
Harlech). He died March 24, 1872, 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


6 rr. 


MittTon’s SONNET ON * TETRACHORDON’ : 

“ LiKE ”’ (12 S. ii. 7).—Mr. W. F. Smrra has 
very happily illustrated, rather than ex- 
plained, the line :— 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. 
For the sense is quite plain. “Sleek” is 
opposed to “rugged.” Says Lady Mac- 
beth :— 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks. 
Milton’s line, then, evidently means :— 
Those rugged names, to our rugged lips, have come 

to seem the reverse of rugged. 

Curiously, the same sonnet contains another 
(I think, more) difficult use of “ like ”’ :— 
Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 
When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward 
Greek. 
“Tetrachordon,” the poet in effect says, 
being a musical term used by Aristotle 
(Probl. xix. 33), ought not to have jarred 
on the ears, or tried the lips, of his contem- 
poraries, had not the age “ hated learning.” 
Sir John Cheek’s age, on the contrary, unlike 
“ours” (Milton’s), had no such hatred, and 
would not have complained of the use of the 
word in question. 

Masson, in his note (iii. 471), says :— 

**The construction of this passage is important, 
and is generally missed. It is ‘Thy age......did 
not, like ours, hese learning.’...... We should now 
ay unlike ours.” 

The words “ like ours,’”’ in fact, seem out 
of place. We may compare ‘ Tempest,’ 


Act I. se. ii. s— 
Like one, 


Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, 
i.e., as to credit his own lie by (frequent) 
telling of it (the lie). But I do not think it 
would be easy to find a similar displacement 
in Milton. Ww. A. C. 


‘““ EVERY ENGLISHMAN IS AN ISLAND” 
(12 S. ii. 11).—I write only from memory, 
but I carry a strong impression that this was 
first said not by Emerson, but by Novalis. 

L. I. Guinry. 
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FAZAKERLEY : MEANING OF NAME (12 8. 
i. 288, 395, 489).—Sephton, in his ‘ Handbook 
of Lancashire Place-Names,’ says :— 

‘Henry de Fasakerlegh is mentioned in an 
Assize Roll of 1276 (Record Society, vol. xlvii. p. 136). 
Similarly, Fasacrelegh in the names _of persons 
in 1376 (Record Society, vol. xlvi.). Fasacre and 
Fasarlegh occur in 1323 (Record Society, vol. xli.).” 

Johnston, in his ‘The Place-Names of 
England and Wales,’ says :— 

“ Fazakerley—1277 Fasakerlegh, 1376 Fasacrelegh. 
Looks as if O.E. fas-ecer-léah, ‘border of the 
open-country :meadow,’ fr. fas, fs, ‘border, 
fringe,’ and xcer, acer, ‘open plain, field,’ mod. 
‘acre. There is no name in ‘ Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum’ [by W. G. Searle] that would suggest 
Fazaker-.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[J. C. H. thanked for reply.] 


Fact or Fanoy? (12 S. i. 509; ii. 17). 
—1l. In addition to the sentence quoted from 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ Coke said that “every one may 
assemble his friends and neighbours to defend 
his house against violence,’ for “domus sua 
cuique est tutissimum refugium.” 

But the whole point of the great commen- 
tator is that when the Law has a right of 
entry it is no longer the former owner’s to 
the full extent (5 ‘Rep.’ 91 b, repeated 
3 ‘Inst.’ 162, ec. 73). This, of course, is good 
law to-day. 

2. I am well acquainted with the case of 
@ great (young) sufferer from asthma who, in 
removing from clay to gravel, was at once 
cured. H. C—n. 





Hotes on Books. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry ILI. preserved in 
the Public Record Office. A.D. 1242-7. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 17s. 6d.) 


Tue first volume of these Close Rolls (1227-31) was 
published in 1902. Mr. E. G. Atkinson has pre- 
red the text of this volume, and Mr. F 
saacson has made the Index. The documents are 
printed in Latin. 

It will be remembered that in 1242 Henry 
was in Gascony. His mother and stepfather 
had drawn him into the coalition of a group 
of rebellious French peers against Louis IX. 
The coalition went down, after comparatively 
feeble resistance. before the vigour and capable 
generalship of Louis, and, reading here the 
orders for costly preparation to be made for 
Henry’s return, one imagines that outward mag- 
nificence made the best partof it. The five years 
covered by this volume are perhaps thought of by 
students of the reign chiefly as years in which dis- 
contents and the causes of subsequent disturbance 
were brewing more or less below the surface. This 
volume, however, illustrates the reign rather from 
the social and religious point of view than from 


the political. Henry, we know, copied St. Louis: 
in the munificence of his gifts to shrines and: 
churches, and in the lavishness of his charity. 
Here are numberless orders—many of them im- 
ew gg ressing—to Edward, son of Odo, the- 

ing’s goldsmith, for all kinds of jewel-work,. 
costly vessels for churches, reliquaries, orna-- 
ments for shrines, and so forth, mostly to be ready 
for some great festival of the Church. Interesting, 
too, are the orders for robes and suits of state, and 
for hangings; and here we have preserved the 
name of an embroideress—one evidently well 
koown, Mabilia de Sancto Edmundo—who was 
ordered, upon the return of the king, to make a 
vexillum, or standard, for Westminster, “de uno 
bono samitto rubeo bene brudatum auro sicut...... 
illud melius sciverit providere cum una imagine 
de Sancta Maria et alia de Sancto Johanne,” for- 
Westminster Abbey, and whom we find still unpaid 
in July, 1244. 

A very interesting study of Westminster during 
this period might be put together from these pages ;- 
for not only have we countless details of goldsmiths’ 
work —take, for instance, the golden ring with a fine- 
sapphire and an inscription (‘‘ quem faciet Magister 
Henricus versificator talem continentem senten- 
ciam......”) which was to be put on the hand of an 
arm made in honour of St. Thomas the Apostle— 
not only have we these, but also no less numerous: 
details concerning works on the palace, and on the 
fabric of the abbey, with mention of a great number: 
of their most interesting features. Another group 
of documents worth noting is that concerning 
Windsor. 

Among the persons whose story receives somé- 
illustration here we may rote John Balliol and 
Devorgilla, Simon de Montfort and Eleanor his 
wife, and the de Lacys: there is a single mention 
of Emmeline as widow of Hugh de Lacy, and she 
occurs four times as wife of Stephen de Longespee. 

Another line of most useful information is fur- 
nished by the freyuent documents concerned with 
the Jews. Many names of Jews occur, and the 
series as a vou contributes something worth 
having to one of the most important and character-- 
istic problems of the thirteenth century, in which,. 
again, comparison with France is instructive. 

The Index now and again leaves something to be- 
desired. One omission which struck us is that of 
the name of Sencha of Provence, a lady of sufficient 
importance to be noted upon her coming into Eng- 
land. Her name should have been given, too, under 
Countess of Cornwall. 


Ancient Astronomy in Egypt and its Significance.. 
By Frederick J. Dick. (Point Loma, the Aryan 
Theosophical Press.) 

Tuts brochure is No.7 of the ‘* Papers of the School’ 

of Antiquity—University Extension Series.’ It 

would not, in the ordinary course of things, come- 
within our scope; but we should like to inquire 
in what sense the words “ University Extension ’” 
are to be taken. As used in England they havea quite- 
definite meaning, and the word University refers 
to a number of bodies recognized under that name 
by the State. To what ‘‘ University,” and by what 
authority instituted and chartered, does this 

“School of Antiquity” belong? Its teachings, as. 

the name of the press from which this paper issues. 

might lead us to expect, are grounded upon the- 





disquisitions of Madame Blavatsky. 
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The Numbered Sections in Old English Poetical 
MSS. By Henry Bradley. From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy. (Published for the 
British Academy : Humphrey Milford, 1s. 6d.) 


.A curious feature of Old English narrative poems 
‘tin MS. is the division of the text into sections 
-which, in ‘ Beowulf’ and in some other cases, do not 
always correspond with natural divisions in the 
-sense. Thesections are marked by roman numerals, 
and by the occurrence of a word in capitals. 
Already, in his article on ‘Beowulf’ in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Dr. Bradley had 
conjectured that these numbered sections might 
correspond to numbered loose sheets from which 
the scribe who wrote the codex copied. There is 
certainly no difficulty in seeing that the repro- 
‘duction of this tale of divisions might be useful in 
-several ways. 

In the article before us Dr. Bradley takes leaf b 
‘leaf, line by line, the Old English poems in whic 
this numbering occurs, and the result of this 
‘examination, and explication of the evidence 
thus brought together, is indisputably to transform 
the original conjecture into a well-proved con- 
clusion. It will be gathered that this is a critical 
god of real importance. 

here arises, naturally, the further interesting 
— as to whether the writing on the loose 
sheets may be taken as the original autograph of 
the author of the poem. In the four poems 
dealt with here—the paraphrase of Genesis, the 
translation of the Old Saxon ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the 
‘Exodus,’ and Cynewulf’s ‘ Elene’—Dr. Bradley 
has demonstrated the astonishing uniformity as to 
quantity of matter sheet by sheet throughout each 
several poem. He also points out that each sheet, 
almost without an exception, finishes with a full 
stop at the end of a verse. He cannot well be 
wrong in the opinion that only the original author 
could have brought this to pass; and that the 
measure of his sheet was taken by the poet as a 
‘structural measure in the composition of his poem. 
As he truly says, this is not a more strictly 
mechanical method of construction than many 
which poets have resorted to; it must, in fact, in 
‘itself have been considerably easier to manage than 
@ sequence of sonnets. Dr. Bradley sees in this an 
additional reason for refusing to attribute the 
paraphrase of Genesis to Cedmon—an attribution 
which has lately been attempted afresh. 

In conclusion we may utter a word of gratitude 
for the lucid and attractive way in which matters, 
dry and technical despite their great interest, are 
‘here set before us. 


The Church Bells of Lancashire.—-Part I. The 
Hundreds of West Derby and Leyland. B 
F. H. Cheetham. (Manchester, Richard Gill, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

‘Tus reprint from the 7'ransactions of the Lanca- 

shire and Uheshire Antiquarian Society gives us 

alphabets of the places within these two hundreds 

where are to be found churches built before 1800, 

or bells made before that date. All the bells of the 

pre- nineteenth - century churches are carefully 
described : their inscriptions are given in full, and, 
in the case of the more interesting examples, in 
facsimile ; matters relating to the bells from the 
arish accounts and other original sources are 
avishly a Mr. Cheetham prefaces each 
alphabet wit 





a general introduction about the bells | 


of the hundred, adding to that for West De 
notes on the different bell-founders with whose 
work he comes to deal. Only 50 copies of thig 
reprint are to be sold, and are to be obtained of 
the author at 53 Walnut Street, Southport. Loverg 
of the subject who have not seen this excellent 
pies of work in its original form may be glad to) 
now where to obtain it. a 


THE July number of The Burlington Magazine 
has for frontispiece a reproduction of the ‘ Adora-~ 
tion of the Magi’ by Bramantino, one of the few © 
pictures belonging to the Layard bequest which ~ 
have recently been placed on exhibition at the ~ 
National Gallery. It is an early work, Mr, | 
Tancred Borenius agreeing with Prof. Suida in ~™ 
fixing its date shortly before the year 1500. Mr, 
O. C. Gangoly follows with an article on Southern ~ 
Indian lamps, accompanied by two pages of © 
photographs of these elaborate works of art, © 
which are used as personal votive offerings to the © 
deities in Hindu worship. Mr. Lionel Cust ~ 
discusses and reproduces the portrait of Mary, ~ 
Queen of Scots, recently secured by the National © 
Portrait Gallery. This portrait is, he thinks, ~ 
based upon a drawing probably by Francis — 
Clouet, and represents, therefore, an early period 
in the life of the unfortunate Queen. Mr. bert — 
Ross has an article on the frescoes on the walls of 
the Buddhist cave temple at Ajanta, and repro- — 
duces some of the copies taken in 1909-11 by 
Lady Herringham and her assistants, and now | 
published by the India Society. He is rather © 
inclined to consider these frescoes over-estimated =~ 
as works of art, and casts some doubt on Lady — 
Herringham’s claim for them of primitive origin. ~ 
Mr. Archibald G. B. Russell writes on heraldry in 
connexion with the exhibition at the Burlington ~ 
Fine Arts Club. Mr. C. Stanley Clarke illustrates ~ 
some fine specimens of Dravidian swords, selected ~ 
from the collection lent by Lord Kitchener to the ~ 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
These splendid weapons represent an art now 
practically extinct in India, though in 1889 Mr. 
E. B. Havell reported the finding of three of the | 
hereditary ironsmiths at Sivaganga in Madura. ; 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Y. T.—Forwarded. 

Mrs. E. C. WirnnoLtt.—Forwarded to B. B. 

Mr. W. R. Wituiams. — Forwarded to Mason 
LESLIE. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. (‘Shakespeare’s Falcon Crest’ 


ante, p. 35).—Mr. A. R. Bayrtery is grateful for the 
panes in Tennyson where that poet makes the 
alcon feminine. 

Mr. AnEvRIN WILLIAMs (“ Wordsworth’s friend 
Jones ”).—Some correspondence on this subject will 
be found at 11S. vi. 55 and 211. At the latter refer- 
ence is an account of Jones from the pen of our 
valued and lamented correspondent W. P. 
CouRTNEY. 








